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League of Nations’ 
Future Is Debated 


Recent Sessions in Geneva Reveal 
Difficulty of Applying Covenant 
Outside of Europe 


TACKLES ABYSSINIAN PROBLEM 


But Italy Seems Determined to 
Prevent Intervention in 
Dispute 


Both the Assembly and Council of the 
League of Nations met in Geneva on May 
20. It was a special session for the 
Assembly which meets normally only once 
a year in September, and a regular session 
for the Council which is convened at least 
three times a year, in January, May, and 
September. 

On this occasion each of these two main 
bodies of the League had a separate, but 
in a sense identical, problem to consider; 
that is to say, each had before it the 
question of war and its relation to the 
League Covenant. The Assembly had been 
called into extraordinary session to take 
up the long-standing and tangled problem 
of the Chaco war between Paraguay and 
Bolivia. This struggle has been dragging on 
for several years. At times the League has 
tried to intervene, but its efforts have only 
resulted so far in Paraguay’s resignation as 
a League member. At other times a group 
of American nations has attempted to effect 
a settlement, but always without success. 
Paraguay and Bolivia have continued hack- 
ing away at each other, first the one hold- 
ing an advantage, then the other, but 
neither ever advancing enough to bring 
the struggle to a conclusion. 

Italy and Abyssinia 

The issue confronting the Council was 
more serious. It concerned the threatening 
war between Italy and Abyssinia. The 
Council was unable any longer to ignore 
Abyssinian Emperor Hailé Selassié’s per- 
sistent appeals that the League restrain 
Italy from treating Abyssinia as Japan had 
dealt with Manchoukuo. For a time the 
Council had attempted to dodge Selassié’s 
pleas since it hesitated to offend one of 
its outstanding members. But by May the 
situation in Africa had reached such dan- 
gerous proportions that the Council felt 
obliged to take some action with regard 
to it. 

The presentation of these two problems 
at the same time in Geneva brought up a 
question which for some years has been 
the subject of serious discussion among 
Students of League affairs. This was the 
question of whether the League of Nations 
can act effectively to preserve peace on any 
continent except the European. In other 
words, has it become clear that as a Euro- 
pean body concerned with strictly Euro- 
pean affairs the League is a valuable instru- 
ment, whereas as a world-wide body it has 
Proved to be a failure? A definite answer 
to this question would doubtless have an 
important bearing on the future develop- 
Ment of the League. There were indica- 
tions that the meetings which began on 
May 20 would help to furnish it. 

_ The record of the League in the past 
M matters concerning peace tend to show 
that it has had greater success in matters 
Concerning Europe alone. It must be em- 
(Concluded on page 5, column 2) 





























TOO MANY POLICEMEN? 


—Carmack in CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 








Historical Perspective and Social Wisdom 


One who learns to read history with understanding will see something more than the 
characters, the events, and the movements of the past. He will be able to look about 
upon the world of his own time with fresh insight. He will be able to comprehend the 
meaning of the day’s events to a degree which is impossible in the case of one who is 
not familiar with the movements of the past. As a matter of fact, we cannot understand 
the thing which happens today unless we view it against the background of history. 
Illustrations of this fact are to be found on every hand. 


utterly discouraged about the extent of crime in this country. 


Many people today are 
They read of gangsters 
and racketeers and the various forms of crime and criminality, and they despair of the 
situation to the point of giving up efforts at reform. 
history of our country in any detail, they would find out that we have always had 
They would learn that there is no present crime wave, that while 


If they were to read the 


crime and criminals. 
the prevailing crimes may shift in character from time to time, there is no evidence 
that the country is turning to criminality. Our gangsters and our racketeers and bandits 
At the same time, it is true 
that the citizen may ordinarily travel up and down the land without molestation. This 
was not true in the early days of our national history. One could not go then from one 
part of the country to another without grave danger that he would be beset by ruffians. 
The crime of that day touched the individual more closely and more dangerously than 
does the crime of today. We see, likewise, that progress has been made in the living 
conditions of the mass of people. People are better fed, better clothed, and have better 
health than they did a century ago. They are not imprisoned now for debt as they once 


constitute a problem today. There is no question of that. 


were. Laws are more humane. 

There is no reason for despair as we look back upon the past and contemplate the 
Let us remember that not one of 
the reforms which have improved the lot of human life has been won without a struggle. 
Every one has been fought by conservatives who were satisfied with things as they were. 
Every one has been achieved through the efforts of courageous and forward-looking men 
and women. The lesson of history is, therefore, that progress has come and can come, 
that the efforts of those who seek to better human society are not unavailing, but that 
progress comes only through the unceasing efforts of those who are ever looking in the 
direction of a better day. 


future, but neither is there reason for complacence. 


Wagner Labor Bill 
Jumps First Hurdle 


Wins Overwhelming Victory in Sen- 
ate and Is Now Under Consid- 
eration in House 


WOULD BAR COMPANY UNIONS 


Legal Right of Workers to Or- 
ganize Would Be Enforced 
by Government 


The Senate has passed the Wagner 
Labor Disputes bill by a vote of 63 to 12. 
The bill has now gone to the House of 
Representatives. It is not yet determined 
when it will be taken up by the House for 
debate. The sentiment in that body is 
overwhelmingly for it. The only chance 
of its defeat lies in the possibility that it 
may not be brought out by the committee 
until late in the session. The President, by 
using his influence, could bring it to a vote, 
but thus far he has not intervened actively 
in its behalf, though he is believed to fa- 
vor it. 

The purpose of this bill is to guarantee 
to workers the right to organize as they 
please and to bargain effectively with their 
employers. This right was guaranteed to 
them by the famous Section 7-A of the 
National Recovery Act, but that section 
of the law has not been enforced. It is 
the intention of Senator Wagner to provide 
a measure which will give to organized 
labor the privileges which the NRA prom- 
ised but did not give. 

Historical Background 


Before we describe the contents of the 
Wagner bill and summarize the arguments 
for and against it, it may be well to look 
into the historical and economic back- 
ground of this action. The that 
workers should have a right to organize 
and bargain collectively with employers 
is an idea which has had a slow growth. 
Early in our national history such a right 
was not recognized. The general opinion 
was that it was very wrong for laborers 
to join together in an effort to secure 
higher wages or to better their condition. 
This was looked upon as a conspiracy which 
was contrary to the public good. It was 
thought to be a sort of holdup against the 
public. Gradually the theory developed that 
since employers might organize, workers 
should be allowed to do the same thing, 
But while this theory came to prevail, 
workers have always had a tough time 
of it when they tried to form effective 
organizations. Not only have they had to 
fight employers, but they have come up 
against the law in many ways. A little 
less than half a century ago, antitrust laws 
were enacted by Congress. The purpose 
was to prevent corporations from uniting 
so that they could fix prices and stifle com- 
petition. But these laws, aimed especially 
at employers, were used against workmen. 
They outlawed any combination in restraint 
of trade—in other words, any combination 
which prevented trade and commerce from 
going on in the normal way. These laws 
were really not enforced effectively against 
corporations. They did not prevent the 
growth of trusts and monopolies, but they 
did hamper the formation of labor unions, 
for these unions were held to be combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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“YOU AND I ARE AGREED” 


So said President Roosevelt to 4,500 


farmers when 


they recently came to Washington to 


demonstrate their approval of the AAA crop program. 
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HE passing of Jane Addams came only 
a few weeks after she had been the 
guest of honor at a Washington dinner 
which was arranged for the purpose of 
paying tribute to this great American 
woman. National leaders in all walks of 
life spoke at the dinner in praise of the 
humanitarian achievements of Jane Addams, 
of her sacrifices and 
efforts to brighten the 
lives of the unfortu- 
nate. Her years of un- 
tiring work in the 
famous Chicago set- 
tlement, Hull House, 
were vividly recalled. 
Her numerous other 
achievements, includ- 
ing her zealous activ- 
ities in the cause of 
peace, were recounted. 
In a first-page edi- 
torial on May 13, 
shortly after the 
Washington dinner, THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER told something of the life and ac- 
complishments of Jane Addams. The fol- 
lowing paragraph is taken from that edi- 
torial: 
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It is not customary to speak of Jane 
Addams as a patriot. She is called a hu- 
manitarian, a socal reformer, an idealist. But 
is she not one of the great patriots of our 
national history? What constitutes patriot- 
ism? Does one not prove himself a patriot 
if he cares for the people who live in this 
nation? Jane Addams is a patriot in that 
sense. If a person who loves his country is 
a patriot, the term should be applied to one 
who loves and serves his fellow countrymen 
and who helps as many as possible of them 
to the road of happiness. Such is the brand 
of patriotism Jane Addams has represented 
during long years of service and of successful 
effort to improve the common lot. 





19 to 94 

Now that President Roosevelt has an- 
nounced the wage scales of the $4,800,- 
000.000 works-relief program, this vast 
project is expected to get under way rather 
hurriedly, The wage rates range from $19 
monthly for unskilled rural workers in 
the South to $94 monthly for professional 
services in the North. The wages will 
depend partly on the section of the coun- 
try in which relief workers live and to 
a larger extent on the kind of work which 
they are able to perform. Workers are 
divided into four classes—unskilled, inter- 
mediate, skilled and professional or tech- 
nical. Rates of pay will also differ ac- 
cording to the size of the city in which 
workers live. Wages will be lowest in 
cities of under 5,000 and in rural areas, 
and highest in cities over 100,000. 

While these wage rates are considerably 
below present industrial wages, workers 
on relief projects will benefit in one re- 
spect. They will be paid by the month, 
regardless of whether or not there is work 





for them to do the entire month. But 
labor leaders are dissatisfied with the an- 
nounced wages. They say that it is in- 
human to expect families to live on as 
little as $19 a month. They expect unrest 
and strikes to result from these low wages. 





Spoils System 

The National Civil Service Reform 
League, with central headquarters in New 
York City, criticizes President Roosevelt 
for allowing the spoils system to prevail 
on a large scale in his administration. “At 
no time since the enactment of the Federal 
Civil Service Law has the merit system 
faced such a critical time as now,” ac- 
cording to the League’s annual report. It 
goes on to say: 


While, however, there is little doubt that 
Mr. Roosevelt personally believes in a non- 
partisan, permanent civil service and leans in 
that direction, for practical reasons he has 
compromised with the patronage hunters 
when that seemed politically expedient. 

The President has tacitly permitted the 
postmaster general to attempt to appease the 
job-hungry members of his party and has 
given no open rebuke to congressional insist- 
ence on including patronage clauses in im- 
portant legislation. 





Police School 


One of the chief criticisms against 
American policemen is that they are not 
properly trained when they first go on 
duty. To obtain a position on most po- 
lice forces, one is required to have little 
or no specialized training. It is interest- 
ing to note, therefore, that San José State 
College, California, has established a per- 
manent two-year course in police educa- 
tion. The course, the only one of its kind 
in this country, is the outgrowth of five 
years’ experimentation. On the faculty 
are trained men from nearby police de- 
partments, attorneys, and regular police 
department members, teaching technical 
courses which are applicable to police 
work. Students at the police school must 
meet a high standard of physical health 
and mental ability and submit to a care- 
ful character investigation. This course 
is considered an important precedent 
which may eventually lead to the general 
betterment of police forces throughout 
the nation. 





One Business Man’s Opinion 





Edward A. Filene, well-known Boston 
merchant, has different views from most 
business men with respect to workers’ 
wages. He expressed his opinions in this 
connection a short time ago when talking 


about codes under the NRA. “The busi- 
ness men who drew them up,” he said, 
“supposed that high wages were tabu. 


They didn’t know why, but they had 
always been told so, and they did not 


bother to look up the facts, with the 
result that they did not have nearly as 
much freedom as they might have had 
Had they looked up the facts, and brushed 
up on arithmetic, they must have dis- 
covered that business could not be free to 
sell unless its customers were free to 
buy; and we could not sell the products of 
modern mass production unless the masses 
were free to buy in all-unprecedented 
volume.” 





Radio Hearings 





Should more radio time be given over 
to educational programs? This question 
was pondered over at recent hearings be- 
fore the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in Washington. It was urged .at 
these hearings that a publicly controlled 
radio system be established to supple- 
ment present commercial broadcasting. 
The argument was advanced that the radio 
is too powerful an instrument of propa- 
ganda to leave its control entirely in the 
hands of private interests. 

After listening two days to arguments 
for and against the existing set-up in the 
field of broadcasting, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission appointed John 
W. Studebaker, commissioner of educa- 
tion, to head educators, broadcasters, and 
officials in a study of radio and its future 
possibilities for serving the needs and de- 
sires of the public. The findings of this 
study will be awaited with keen interest. 





American Youth 





What to do with youth who are neither 
employed nor in school remains a constant 
worry to communities, states, and the na- 
tion as a whole. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that there are 3,000,000 young peo- 
ple in this country who are in complete 
idleness. 

A man who is deeply concerned with 
this problem is John W. Studebaker, United 
States commissioner of education. He 
thinks it is far more serious from a charac- 
ter standpoint for young people to be un- 
occupied than it is for people along in 
years. It is for this reason that he is try- 
ing to win public support for a nation- 
wide youth program which he has worked 
out. 

In its rough outlines the Studebaker 
plan provides for guidance and adjustment 
centers in every community. Here young 
people both in and out of school would 
have headquarters where they might take 
their problems and obtain useful advice. 
The centers would provide part-time work, 
part-time study, and part-time recreational 
activities for the unemployed young peo- 
ple who were not in school. Mr. Stude- 
baker would have the federal government, 
in cooperation with the states and com- 
munities, finance and supervise this pro- 
gram. He thinks that money used for the 
purpose of shaping the lives of American 
youth along constructive lines is money 
well spent. 





Senate Speeds Up 





The Senate speeded up its work last 
week and passed three important bills. 
It took action to expand the operations of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, it extended 
the NRA for a nine-month period, and it 
voted by a big majority in favor of the 
Wagner national labor board. 
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If you think there is no more rugged indi- 
vidualism, you should see the spelling that 
comes to a newspaper office. 

—DaiLty OKLAHOMAN 


If all those owners of foreign titles who at 
one time or another have been the husbands 
of wealthy American girls were laid end to 
end, the men of America would think it was a 
swell idea. —Flint (Mich.) Journar 

I am a great friend to public amuse- 
ments; for they keep people from vice. 

—Samuel Johnson 

The hardy pioneer who trudged five miles 
to a mill with corn, left a grandchild who 
accidentally brought home a loaf of unsliced 
bread the other night. 


Boise (Idaho) STATESMAN 


A Congressman suggests that bunk be elim- 
inated from the Congressional Record. It’s 
just the job for the scientist who recently 
removed the odor from cabbage. 

—Washington Post 


Whatever happens at all happens as it 
should; thou wilt find this true, if thou 
shouldst watch narrowly. 

—Marcus Aurelius 





Amateur entertainers have been flocking to 
the radio in such droves recently that it is 
becoming a real pleasure to go to a party. 

—LIFrE 























From LiFe 
The trouble with Philippine independence is 
that so many different kinds of Filipinos want 
too many different kinds of independence. 
-Cincinnati TIMES-STAR 
Quite frequently the failure who says he 
never had a chance never took one. 
—Dallas News 
Another thing the Legislature forgot was 
to make it unlawful for bantam autos to have 
horns like busses——Charlotte (N. C.) News 





Even in the meanest sorts of labor, the 
whole soul of a man is composed into a 
kind of real harmony the instant he sets 
himself to work. —Thomas Carlyle 





A front rank radio comic is being sued for 
$100,000 by his gangman. The expense of the 
archaeology alone must have been enormous. 

—San Francisco CHRONICLE 
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—Courtesy CURRENT HISTORY 


SCOPE OF THE NAVAL MANEUVERS 


War games in the Pacific are 
soon try their hand. 


being carried on by the American fleet and the Japanes¢ 
The areas of the maneuvers, however, are 2,000 miles apart. 
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Great Britain: Much will be written 
about the famous and mysterious Colonel 
T. E. Lawrence of Arabia, whose spectacu- 
lar career was brought to a sudden end on 
May 19 when he died as the result of in- 
juries received in a motorcycle accident. 
Widely known for his amazing campaigns 
against the Turks in Arabia during the 
World War, and later for his attempt to 
dodge honor, position, and publicity by 
changing his name and enlisting as a simple 
private in the British Royal Air Force, 
Colonel Lawrence—or Private Shaw, his 
legal name at the time of his death—was 
the possessor of the most baffling and in- 
triguing personality of modern times. 

He is probably best known to the Amer- 
ican public for his book, ‘Revolt in the 
Desert” which recounts his experiences in 
Arabia during the war. This book, how- 
ever, while it had a 
wide sale, was an 
abridgement, and ad- 
mittedly a poor one, 
of his more extensive 
“The Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom,” a work 
which was restricted 
in its publication to 
slightly over 100 
copies. At the time 
of its appearance in 
1927 it was quoted 
at $20,000 a copy, so 
few of them were 
there for sale on the regular market. 

Colonel Lawrence’s career was filled with 
so many and varied ramifications that it 
is impossible to summarize them in a few 
brief paragraphs. He was born in North 
Wales in 1888 and was graduated at Ox- 
ford College in England. He early took 
an interest in archeology and became one 
of the foremost authorities on the Hittite 
civilization. His learning took him to the 
Near East where he gained intimate 
knowledge of the Arabians. 

When the World, War was declared he 
was only 26 years of age. He enlisted and 
was sent to Egypt where his special talents 
could be brought into play. He was too 
brilliant, too frank, for his superiors, how- 
ever, and it was not long before he was 
able to have himself sent among the Arabs, 
who at that time were under the control 
of Germany’s ally, Turkey. It was here 
that the spectacular career of Lawrence 
began. He rallied the restless Arabs under 
the leadership of Feisal, one of the more 
forceful leaders, and began a brilliant cam- 
paign to free Arabia from Turkish domina- 
tion. His efforts soon won the sanction of 
his government and he was liberally fur- 
nished with supplies and money. 

In order to promote the combined efforts 
of the quarrelsome chieftains, Lawrence 
made many promises to them, chief of 
which was Arabian independence after the 
war. But when the fighting ended he went 
to the Peace Conference in Paris only to 
find that the statesmen there had made 
other promises to, each other and that 
Arabian independence was not included 
among them. This greatly embittered Law- 
rence. He battled fiercely for his cause 
and did manage finally in having Feisal 
crowned king of a part of Arabia, Iraq, 
under a British mandate. 





© Ww. w. 
LAWRENCE 


T. E. 


His military exploits in Arabia led him 
to be called the only great military genius 
produced by the World War. Yet, in the 
years after the war he sought seclusion. 
even to changing his name and enlisting 
in an humble capacity in the royal air 
force. He refused or avoided all decora- 
tions, and was always trying to keep out 
of the public eye. 

But while Lawrence became famous as 
a military genius and as a daring adven- 
turer, it may be through his literary 


achievements that he will be longest re- 
membered. His “Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom,” is said by the rare few who have 
read it, to be a masterful example of Eng- 
lish prose. Besides he translated “for his 
pleasure,” the “Odyssey” of Homer, a work 
which has won him high praise. Death 
caught him at the full stature of life. It 
was rumored that he was thinking of en- 
tering English politics at the time of his 
fatal accident. Had he done so his second 
career might have been even more astound- 
ing than his first one. 
. +s 


Czechoslovakia: During the steady 
drift toward dictatorship, which has en- 
gulfed so many European countries in re- 
cent years, Czechoslovakia has stood fast in 
its adherence to democracy. It is possible, 
however, that this staunch little country 
may be the next to sacrifice its brief-lived 
democratic traditions. In recent parliamen- 
tary elections the Nazi party captured 
enough seats to make it the second strong- 
est party in the nation, a gain which sur- 
prised everyone. 

This Nazi victory is certain to promote 
uneasiness in Czechoslovakia which has 
3,500,000 Germans within its borders. It 
is not likely that the Nazis can win con- 
trol, but fear of their growing power may 
lead the government to follow the example 
of Austria and establish a dictatorship in 
an effort to suppress the Nazi tide. No- 
where are there more bitter opponents of 
Hitlerism than Masaryk and Benes, the 
two leaders who dominate Czechoslovakia. 
They realize that Germany is only too 
anxious to gather the Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia into the boundaries of the father- 
land, something which might easily take 
place if the Czechoslovakian Nazis should 
ever gain power. They will, therefore, re- 
sort to every possible means to check the 
growth of any Nazi movement. 

a 


Philippines: By a vote of 25 to 1 the 
Philippines have registered their approval 
of the new constitution, which will bring 
complete independence to the islands on 
July 4, 1945. During the 10-year interim 
they will function under a Commonwealth 
government which, while giving them wide 
control over their domestic affairs, will 
keep them under the supervision of the 
United States. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
Philippine issue is dead. During coming 
years Filipino leaders will renew their ef- 
forts to obtain better terms of independ- 
ence from the American Congress. As 
arranged at present, they will be deprived 





THE ILL-FATED 


Soviet Russia's famous plane—the 


planned to build three new ones. 


of all tariff privileges, a fact which many 
think will mean economic ruin for the 
islands. 

The next step in the Philippines will be 
the election of a president 
to head the Common- 


him. 


Since then France has been trying 
to win back Poland but has had no luck. 
She hopes to do better now that Pilsudski, 
who admired Hitler, is out of the way. A 
rather strenuous tug-of- 
war is expected and its 








wealth. This will prob- 
ably take place in Sep- 
tember and it is believed 
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outcome will be watched 
with interest. 


* * * 
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Poland: The battle to 
win Poland is on. The 
death of Marshal Pilsud- 
ski, who was the nation’s 
dictator and guiding spirit, 
has rendered its political 
future uncertain. There 
is no outstanding leader 
to fill the shoes of Pilsud- 
ski and it is likely that 








tries would have some 
difficulty over their fish- 
eries treaty which gives 
the Japanese the right to 
fish in Russia’s Far East- 
ern waters. The conven- 
tion regulating such fish- 
ing expires in May, 1936, 
and doubt was expressed 
as to whether a renewal 
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and ill feeling in the past. 





ranks, as so often hap- 
pens, Pilsudski’s ideas 
may be pushed forward. 
Otherwise, 
be expected. 

It was the dictator's policy to build up 
a strong independent Poland. He relied 
upon the support of France as long as he 
felt it necessary but did not hesitate, when 
the time was ripe, to make a 10-year peace 
pact with Germany. His chief aim was to 
prevent Poland from becoming the battle- 
ground in a contest between Russia 
Germany. 


changes may 


and 


Both Germany and France are now en- 
deavoring to break down this policy of 
independent action. When Pilsudski died, 
Hitler sent an ardent message of sympathy 
to Warsaw and dispatched General Goer- 
ing to attend the funeral. And Foreign 
Minister Pierre Laval of France, who had 
left Warsaw for Moscow just before the 
dictator’s death, hastened back to the Pol- 
ish capital in order to see that France was 
well represented. 

Both Germany and France have a great 
deal at stake in Poland. Hitler’s success 
in drawing Poland away from France, with 
which she has had an alliance the 
war, was a signal diplomatic victory for 
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Wide World 


“MAXIM GORKY" 
world’s largest land plane 
of 49 lives after collision with a stunt plane on May 


which crashed with a loss 
18. Undaunted, the Soviets immediately 
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WHERE JAPAN FISHES OFF 
RUSSIA’S COAST 


But on May 13, Soviet 
Foreign Commissar Maxim 
Litvinoff received Japa- 
nese Ambassador Tame- 
kichi Ota, in Moscow, and 
declared Russia’s readiness to continue the 
present arrangement with a few slight 
modifications requested by Japan. Thus, 
another potential source of Far Eastern 
disturbance has been removed. 

* * * 


Germany: In a speech which required 
135 minutes for delivery, Adolf Hitler, on 
May 21, made a complete statement of 
German foreign policy before a_ special 
session of the Reichstag. He declared 
among other things that Germany would 
not accept the League’s condemnation of 
her rearmament said that not Ger- 
many but other nations were to blame for 
the breaking of the Versailles Treaty. 

However, a_ strong conciliatory tone 
characterized the entire speech. Hitler 
promised not to repudiate any other clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty and pledged Ger- 
many to the continued observance of all 
other treaties. He made particular refer- 
ence to the Locarno Pacts which safeguard 
the frontiers of Western Europe and to the 
demilitarization of the Rhine zone in Ger- 
many. He offered to sign nonaggression 
pacts with all neighbor nations except 
Lithuania, with which Germany is disputing 
over Memel, but ruled out mutual-assist- 
ance pacts saying that Germany would 
never fight on the side of Communism. 

Hitler further declared that Germany 
was ready to reduce armaments any time 
other nations were prepared to do so. He 
urged the conclusion of an agreement to 
prevent the bombing and gassing of civil- 
ians in wartime. He 
navy would never be over 35 per cent of 
the British. The German chancellor also 
made it clear that his country was anxious 
to have back the colonies which were taken 
from it after the war but said he would 
not press for their return now. 

These are a few of the main points in 
a long, meaty speech which will provide 
material for much discussion among Euro- 
pean statesmen. It is obvious, at first 
glance, that Hitler has made an attempt 
to win back the sympathy of Great Britain 
which had turned against Germany. He is 
apparently attempting to break up the 
formation of an iron ring around Germany, 


and 


said that Germany’s 
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Free Speech in Illinois 


Norman Thomas, leader of the Socialist party in this 
country, was recently barred from speaking in a public 
school auditorium in Peoria. Illinois. The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch feels that those Peorians who were responsible 
for preventing Mr. Thomas from airing his views adopted 
an un-American policy. The Post-Dispatch looks at the 
matter in this way: 


At a time when Illinois people are participating in the dedi- 
cation of Maine’s monument to Elijah P. Lovejoy, who was 
slain at Alton because he advocated the abolition of human 
slavery, it comes with bad grace for Peoria, Illinois, to bar 
Norman Thomas from a public school auditorium. 

Illinois has many fine traditions in defense of free speech 
and a free press. She built a monument to Lovejoy herself. 
Norman Thomas should enjoy the right of forum in a state 
which gave the nation Lincoln, Grant and Lovejoy. When this 
distinguished Socialist was in St. Louis this week, he was 
widely welcomed. He spoke in the chapel at Washington Uni- 
versity, and he spoke in the auditorium at Soldan High School. 
Our reputation is in some respects not so good as that of 
Illinois in the field of free speech and a free press. We drove 
Lovejoy out of St. Louis because he wanted to print freely 
and state freely. 

But we are growing. We let Norman Thomas come here and 
say what he had to say. We let Hamilton Fish come here and 
say what he had to say. We have always let Emma Goldman 
come here and say what she had to say. We have an excel- 
lent open forum at the Y. M. H. A.. in which our constitu- 
tional rights were never more free. Is Peoria afraid of what 
Norman Thomas thinks? Is the school board over there 
fearful of ideas? If so, then we should like to remind Peoria 
and her school board that the public school itself is the fruit 
of an idea. Norman Thomas preaches no violence. He advo- 
cates economic evolution. He has a right to be heard. Peoria 
does not have to agree with Mr. Thomas. She has only to 
agree with the first article of the Bill of Rights 


The Red Scare 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch is not the only newspaper 
that thinks the “Red’’ scare has gone too far in this 
country. The New York Times joins in this belief. It 
is a conservative newspaper, a strong believer in capitalism, 
and yet it feels that law-abiding opponents of capitalism 
should be able to express themselves freely without being 
branded dangerous enemies of the country. The following 
quotation is from a recent New York Times editorial: 


We must not forget that an epithet is not necessarily fact. 
Indeed, it may not be intended to be so. If people have a 
good adjective—good because vague—to apply to persons 
whom they do not like or who adopt doctrines they think ab- 
horrent, it will be used with great freedom and indefiniteness. 
All newspaper readers know that the term “Red” has been 
having a great run lately. It is employed very much as “Bol- 
shevik” was for a few years after the war. That has pretty 
much gone out, and doubtless its successor as a form of polit- 
ical reproach or warning will do so in time. That the word 
is attached without warrant to many young men and women, 
and to the teaching in a majority of our schools and colleges, 
a little investigation usually shows... . 

In politics the hunt for the “red slayer’ is even more per- 
sistent than it is in the academic world. It is so easy to 
brand as a dangerous radical any one in public life whom his 
opponents intensely hate or fear. If he even seems to have a 
slight following, he becomes at once, in the excited imagination 
of his enemies, magnified into an acute national danger. 


Government by Telegraph 


Government by telegraph is the latest development in 
American politics. Some time ago, when the Senate was 
considering a motion to make the United States a member 
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BRETHREN. UNDER THE SKIN! 
—Cargill in Cortland (N. Y.) STANDARD 


of the World Court, an avalanche of over 40,000 tele- 
grams, sent to senators by followers of Father Coughlin, 
turned what seemed to be a certain victory for the Court 
proposal into defeat. Later, when the Patman bonus 
bill was up another deluge, inspired by the same source, 
helped its passage. This profitable business has led the 
telegraph companies to develop a new service to facilitate 
the sending of telegrams for political purposes. It is 
commented upon as follows by the Washington Daily 
News, a Scripps-Howard paper: 


The legislative expert of the good, old telegraph company 
is prepared to anticipate your every need in directing the 
course of legislation in the national capital. You don’t even 
have to know the name of your Senator or Representative, or 
the title of the measure you want him to approve or disap- 
prove. You need not even have a clear idea of why you want 
him to do what you want him to do. 

The obliging telegraph company will look after all that 
Your only obligation is to furnish your name and pay the 
cost—which, let us remind you, has become very trifling, in- 
deed. 

We note that arrangements have been made to send messages 
urging approval of the Patman Bonus Bill in groups of 10. 
That is, you telephone your name to the telegraph com- 
pany and when nine other names have been secured a mes- 
sage will be sent to the President, urging his signature of the 
measure, and the cost will be billed back on the telephone bills 
of the signers at the rate of only a nickel each. 

You need not dictate the message. A standard, approved 
form prepared by the legislative authority of the telegraph 
company will be used. 

If you want to wire your Senator, a prepared reason is 
ready, explaining your purpose in exercising the right of 
petition. ... 

Don’t think—telegraph. 


For a New Party 
The New Republic, a liberal magazine, calls for the or- 
ganization of a new party with a program more progressive 
or liberal than the New Deal. In an editorial, May 22, it 
argues that the Democratic party cannot be an effective 
agent for progressivism, despite President Roosevelt’s 
liberal leanings. 


Aside from the program and personality of Mr. Roosevelt, 
the Democratic party is held together by little except tradi- 
tion and the desire for office. It includes all the reaction- 
aries of the South, some of the most sordid political machines 
of the North, industrial workers, employers, speculators, farm- 
ers. It is distinguished neither by homogeneous constituency 
nor by philosophy. Historically, it stands for states’ rights, 
economy and low tariffs, while it increases the power of the 
national government, spends billions more than it receives in 
taxes, and raises import duties. It is for small business and 
big business at the same time. As a party it is not a suitable 
instrument for any kind of change whatever. Discussion of 
the party’s design in the past has worn it so threadbare that 
there is littlke more nap to be removed. A party that can 
embrace at the same time leaders so diverse as Senators Glass, 
Byrd, Wagner and Costigan is a vote-getting machine and 
nothing more 


Radio for the Listener 


The Columbia Broadcasting System has announced three 
new policies with respect to its radio programs. They are 
designed to promote the satisfaction of the listener rather 
than the commercial sponsor, and are described as follows 
by the Christian Science Monitor: 

“Make the living room safe for society’ might well be the 
theme song of any soundly conceived program for better 
radio entertainment in the United States. Or, perhaps, “Give 
the radio back to the listeners.” Or even, “Be kind to little 
children.” And as a matter of fact, all three motifs are har- 
monized in the welcome overture with which one big broad- 
casting chain is helping to soothe the almost savage breasts 
of increasingly indignant owners of radio sets. Columbia 
Broadcasting System has just announced self-imposed restric- 
tions on its programs. 

The new rules will permit no advertiser over this network 
to discuss topics generally considered unacceptable in social 
groups. Thus they rule out graphic and repellent description 
of bodily functions and symptoms of internal disorder. They 
definitely limit the amount of time that may be allotted to 
advertising comment to 10 per cent of evening programs and 
15 per cent of daytime periods, with 40 seconds additional 
leeway on quarter-hour broadcasts. Thus uncontrolled abuse 
of the air by advertisers will be curtailed, and listeners will 
have the novel experience of feeling that they are being served 
first. The restrictions also promise to set a new standard for 
children’s programs, more in line with that already defined 
by parents and educators. Children will thus be protected in 
some measure from the advertiser who seems to care little 
what his programs do to the child’s mentality so long as they 
grip the child’s attention. 


Italy’s Ambition 


It appears that Italy will not be satisfied until she 
gains more land and resources for her dense and growing 
population. This need and desire on her part to expand 
may add to Europe’s troubles before long, and it is 
already adding to Abyssinia’s troubles. The 
Sun comments on this situation as follows: 

It became quite clear some while ago that Italy’s quarrel 
with Ethiopia was likely to become a matter of crucial im- 
portance for all Europe. It now appears that the issue is 
sharply drawn and defined. Hailé Selassié has again appealed 
to the League, as he did six months ago, asking for a review 
of the whole matter and a decision. 

The reports from Geneva point out that the statesmen there 
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THE MATING SEASON 


Talburt in Washington News 
are cautiously avoiding the whole subject. 
culties are obvious. The League is no more than the states 
that compose it. Those states are more deeply concerned 
with the immediate European issues than with the Far East, 
the South American jungles or African possessions. Italy is 
counted a member of the anti-German bloc. But there is 
nothing about that arrangement which is permanent. Italy 
is still a “revisionist” state, still aspires to a place in the 
sun in the Balkans, still desires a greater colonial empire. In 
short, unlike France and England, she still looks for more. 
Balked in her present plans in Africa, she might turn away 
from Anglo-French guidance. So far as ambition is con- 
cerned this militarist, imperialist-Fascist state has more in 
common with Germany than with them. So she might even 
look again to the Third Reich for friendship. A breach in the 
anti-German forces or even a discontented Italy on the loose 
would be a dangerous factor in unsettled Europe. 


“Labor’s Choice” 


Organized labor. under the leadership of the American 
Federation of Labor, is making considerable demands on 
the government to protect the rights of workers and to 
improve working conditions. The A. F. of L. is moving 
along several fronts in the effort to put through legislation 
in the interest of laboring classes. It is supporting the 
Wagner Labor bill which we describe on page one. It is 
urging the renewal of those sections of the NRA which are 
beneficial to workers. In other ways, it is seeking govern- 
ment assistance for the labor cause. 

Now is it a wise policy for organized labor to lean too 
heavily upon the government? Raymond Moley, unofficial 
adviser to the President, and editor of the magazine, Today, 
thinks not. In an article in the May 11 issue of Today, 
he contends that organized labor, if it wants to be in an 
ever-stronger position to fight for high working standards, 
should stand on its own feet and free itself from de- 
pendence on politics. If the A. F. of L. succeeds in giv- 
ing the national government too extensive power over 
employer-worker relations, according to Mr. Moley. an 
administration less favorable to labor than the present 
one might come into power, and it would thus be in a 
position to take advantage of workers. 

While labor leaders agree that there is something to 
what Mr. Moley says, they think he is unduly alarmed 
over the dangers inherent in the A. F. of L.’s present poli- 
cies. They argue that they do not intend to let down in 
seeking new membership and in forming new and stronger 
labor unions, but, they say, faster progress can be made 
if they work along with the government. As long as work- 
ers demand the legal right to strike, A. F. of L. leaders 
declare, they will be in a position to protect themselves 
against any kind of unfair treatment. 

Even though one may not agree with all of Mr. Moley’s 
conclusions, his article presents a clear picture of some 


of the most vital and pressing problems confronting or- 
ganized labor today. 


The League's diffi- 
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“Boarding House,” by Peter Delius 
(Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott. $2). 


This is the kind of book to read when 
the temperature goes soaring up to 90, 
and the thought of heavy literature brings 
on a slight headache. It is well written, de- 
lightfully easy to read, and true enough to 
life to be worth a few hours of your leisure 
time. The action takes place in a London 
boarding house, and the people who meet 
under its roof are all sorts of intriguing types. 
There is a young girl very much overshadowed 
by her doting mamma, a young professor seek- 
ing rest and relaxation to avoid a nervous 
breakdown, a disappointed lover continually 
threatening suicide, and capable, kindly, Kath- 
leen Joicey, who runs the boarding house in 
a most efficient manner. There is a murder, a 
prince who travels incognito, and even a few 
love affairs thrown in for good measure. It’s 
not a particularly important book, to be sure, 
but it is wholesome and amusing, and, after 
all, we cannot be serious all the time. 


“Hungry Men,” by Edward Anderson 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran. $2). 

If you wish to see the human side of the 
depression, to discover how those most tragic- 
ally affected by it think and feel, read this 
volume. Mr. Anderson has written a moving 
chronicle of the millions of unemployed, of 
the men who wander from city to city in an 
ever unsuccessful search for work, who spend 
their nights on park benches and their days 
on city streets. What is the attitude of these 
men after five vears of hard times—are they 
bitter, discouraged, optimistic, or, saddest of 
all, completely resigned to accepting hand- 
outs from the government? Strangely enough, 
according to the author, they have not yet 
become enmeshed in the spirit of defeat. They 
have a courage, an optimism, an adventurous 
and questing spirit which leads them ever on 
their difficult way, bewildered, but undespair- 
ing. It is not a pleasant picture, this sketch of 
lives of vagrancy and hardship, but it is a 
book which everyone interested in the fate of 
the “forgotten man” should read. 


“Queen Victoria,” by E. F. Benson 
(New York: Longmans, Green. $3.50). 

Crowned empress of Great Britain when 
she was only 18 years old, Victoria ranks with 
Queen Elizabeth and Catherine of Russia as 
one of the great women of all time. Her long 
and prosperous reign—she ruled for 64 years— 
stands out as one of the most important and 
successful in England’s history. Her life and 
reign have been the subject of many biogra- 
phies. Of late, biographers have shown a 
tendency to ridicule Victoria, and to make 
fun of what they consider her stuffy puritan- 
ical ideas and her many prejudices. Mr. Ben- 
son, however, simply records the facts as they 
are, without resorting to satire, and the result 
is a portrait as accurate as it is entertaining. 
Commencing with Victoria as a girl, he de- 
scribes her childhood and young ladyhood, 
spent largely in studies and other tasks which 
even a princess cannot avoid. Upon ascending 
the throne, Victoria began immediately to 
exert an influence upon the affairs of govern- 
ment, an influence which she continued to 
exert until her death. As the kings and queens 
of England have for many years been little 
more than figureheads, Victoria’s power is ex- 
plained by Mr. Benson as being largely owing 
to her forceful personality. His book is an 
excellent study of character and events. 


“Harvest,” by Selma Lagerlof (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran. $2.50). 


The Scandinavian countries, like most coun- 


tries of the North, have produced less in the 
way of enduring art and literature than other 
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European nations. In recent years, however, 
Sweden has produced an author who has won 
international acclaim for the quality of her 
works, and who bids fair to win a lasting 
place in world literature. We refer to Selma 
Lagerlof, the Swedish novelist, and the first 
woman ever to be awarded the Nobel prize 
for literature. Although now 75 years old, she 
continues to write the stirring novels which 
have been translated into the languages of 
many countries. Her latest book is “Harvest,” 
a volume of short stories. They are tales of 
her native land, of people she has known, and 
experiences she has had. Much of the ma- 
terial constitutes her own memoirs. The stories 
are dramatic and moving, and the style is 
what one would expect from a Nobel prize- 
winner: clear, concise, and powerful. 


“Star of the West,” by Ethel Hueston 
(New York: Bobbs-Merrill. $2). 

This story is of the Indian heroine, Saca- 
gawea, who accompanied Lewis and Clark as 
guide on their great expedition into the West 
in the opening years of the last century. They 
were sent to explore the vast Louisiana territory 
which the government had recently purchased 
from France. The new purchase included an 
area many times greater than the present state 
of Louisiana today. Lewis and Clark traveled 
through what is now Idaho, Wyoming, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and South Dakota. They made 
friends with the Indians, drew maps of the 
country through which they traveled, and 
kept records of its flora and fauna. The author 
has been painstakingly careful in her research 
and the accuracy of her book is beyond ques- 
tion. Even the dialogue is copied, wherever 
possible, from records left by the members of 
the expedition. 





League of Nations’ 
Future Is Debated 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
phasized, however, that when this is said 
reference is made only to political issues— 
issues of war and peace. From the begin- 
ning of its existence the League has un- 
doubtedly performed great service of a 
social and economic nature affecting not 
only Europe but all countries. Its work 
in developing controls for the traffic in 
narcotics is perhaps the most outstanding 
example of this type of accomplishment. 

Manchuria 


But in the case of political disturbances 
in regions outside of Europe a low score 
must be marked up against the League. 
Most important is the Manchurian affair 
which broke out in the fall of 1931. Japan, 
without regard for its obligations under 
the League Covenant, brusquely lopped off 
a large section of China and appropriated 
it to herself. The League investigated, 
protested, and condemned Japan. But the 
Japanese, far from complying with the 
demands of Geneva, tendered their resig- 
nation and went ahead with their own plans. 

It has often been argued that the chief 
reason for the League’s failure in this in- 
cident is the fact that the United States 
was not a member and that, therefore, it 
was impossible to employ effective meas- 
ures against Japan. But it must be pointed 
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out that the United States codperated with 
the League on the Manchurian question 
just as closely as if it had been a member. 
In fact, it was Secretary of State Stim- 
son who took the initiative in efforts to curb 
the Japanese. It is doubtful that more 
could have been done if the United States 
had actually been a member of the League. 

Next to Manchuria the most conspicu- 
ous failure of the League to maintain 
peace outside of Europe was in the still 
continuing struggle between Paraguay and 
Bolivia over the Gran Chaco. Here, again, 
the League made repeated efforts to bring 
peace to the warring nations, and when it 
finally condemned Paraguay, that little 
country promptly resigned just as Japan 
had done before it. 

Set against these two failures is one 
outstanding success which, however, took 
place in Europe. Last fall the assassina- 
tion of King Alexander of Yugoslavia 
brought Hungary and Yugoslavia to the 
point of blows. The Council of the League, 
energetically backed up by France and 
England, set its machinery in motion and 
an outbreak was prevented. Here was a 
European quarrel in which action by the 
League proved effective. 

Do these facts prove anything? There 
are different shades of opinion. Those who 
believe firmly in the League as a world- 
wide instrument argue that the idea of a 
League of Nations to preserve peace is a 
revolutionary one and that merely because 
it has not been a brilliant success in the 
first 15 years of its existence is no reason 
for discarding it or whittling it down 
to a purely European basis. They point 
out that as time goes on the nations will 
appreciate more and more the value of the 
League and will be inclined to settle their 
disputes by negotiation through the League 
rather than by armed conflict. It is com- 
monly said in diplomatic circles that war 
is the substitution of force for diplomacy. 
One of the surest ways of preventing war. 
it is argued, is to improve the methods of 
diplomacy. The League undeniably offers 
machinery which, if used, will strengthen 
the practice of diplomacy and correspond- 
ingly reduce the danger of resorting to 
war. 

A European League? 

Others incline to the view that since the 
League has met with rebuffs at every turn 
in the field of world politics, it should be 
restricted to a basis on which it can oper- 
ate efficiently. They maintain that the 
League can do nothing more in the Far 
East. Japan will not have it. Nor can it 
do anything of consequence in the Amer- 
icas. The United States is supreme in this 
region and the League must always act in 
a secondary capacity. Moreover, there is 
a tendency among the Latin American na- 
tions to favor the settlement of problems 
affecting only the Americas by American 
organizations. A solution to the Chaco 
conflict has been sought just as_persist- 
ently by American nations acting inde- 
pendently as by the League. Bolivia and 
Paraguay recently consented to a plan of 
mediation sponsored by American nations 
It is possible that the war will be ended 
as the result of these efforts which had 
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their origins far away from the League. 

Thus, with the Far East and the Amer- 
ican continents drifting out of the League 
orbit there is every reason, it is said, why 
the League should turn its attention to 
Europe alone. It has demonstrated that 
it can accomplish something in that sphere. 
To continue efforts on a wide international 
scale will only mean the danger of further 
reverses hazardous to the prestige of the 
League. 

There is a third school of opinion which 
holds that the League is of no real value 
in maintaining peace whether in Europe or 
elsewhere. It argues that Geneva has only 
been successful in cases where the large 
powers—mainly France and Great Britain 
—wanted it to be. It charges that the 
League is used by those nations to carry 
out their own ends and that it had better 
be discarded entirely. 

Set against this background the meet- 
ings of the Council and Assembly this 
month assume importance. Here was the 
League again confronted with the problem 
of restoring or maintaining peace in re- 
gions outside of Europe. What would 
do? 

Earliest reports from Geneva pointed to 
action which would support the view of 
those who claim that the League’s chief 
value lies in Europe and not in the rest of 
the world. The Assembly, when it began 
consideration of the Chaco _ problem, 
seemed ready to recognize this. It practi- 
cally washed its hands of the Chaco affair 
and turned the problem over to the Amer- 
ican nations for solution. 

The Council’s problem was more deli- 
cate. Emperor Hailé Selassié sent a vig- 
orous telegram to Geneva calling upon the 
Council to halt Italy’s military prepara- 
tions. Abyssinia had already invoked 
Article XV of the Covenant which calls for 
full investigation and consideration of a 
dispute by the League. But the delegates 
to the Council hesitated to set the League 
machinery in motion. Mussolini had 
warned Europe not to interfere in his 
quarrel with Abyssinia and it was believed 
that if the Council persisted in doing so, 
Italy’s resignation would be forthcoming. 
The Council, therefore, under the astute 
direction of its president, Maxim Litvinoff 
of Russia, began a search for a formula 
which would bring about a settlement of 
the issue by negotiation between the two 
parties. It was apparent from the begin- 
ning that no action against Italy would be 
taken under the Covenant. With Japan 
and Germany already off the Council it 
could not afford to risk losing Italy. 

Students of League affairs will come to 
different conclusions with regard to these 
meetings and their effect upon the League’s 
future. All agree that they will have some 
bearing upon the Geneva organization's 
development. <A revision of the League 
Covenant has not as yet entered the stage 
of practical discussion. There are too 
many other pressing issues in Europe. But 
when it does—and most observers believe 
the time is surely coming—the develop- 
ments recorded above will weigh heavily in 
the consideration of measures to be un- 
dertaken. 
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LABOR CONSIDERS ITS FUTURE 
Disagreement with employers over the question of collective bargaining has contributed 
to many strikes since oe NRA was estab lished. Labor hopes to make added gains through 


the passage of the Wagner bill. 

After years of controversy, legislation 
was enacted providing that the antitrust 
laws should not apply to labor unions or 
to the acts of labor unions. But this did 
not end the troubles of those who were 
seeking to organize workers into groups 
strong enough to protect their interests. 
The organizers still came up against the 
economic power wielded by employers. 
The National Industrial Recovery Act did 
indeed give workers the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. but many 
employers found means whereby they 
might evade the purpose of the law. If 
they were to deal with labor unions they 
found that they could form their own 
unions. The owner of a factory might 
organize a so-called “company union.” It 
would include only men working in that 
particular establishment. It would not 
include anyone doing similar work in other 
factories. It would not be a union like 
those which are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. It would not be a 
national union composed of the 
engaged in a certain trade throughout the 
country. It would be a purely local affair. 
The employers, in many cases, really con- 
trolled these unions. The leaders 
were hand picked. Some of these company 
unions worked very well. If an employer 
were really benevolent, if he wanted to 
do the right thing by his men, he negoti- 
ated fairly with them and used the organi- 
zation as a convenient means of bargaining 
with them, though the bargaining was 
nearly always done on his own terms. If, 
however, there was disagreement between 
him and his men, there was no strong 
national union with branches all over the 
country to step in and speak with a 
powerful voice in the interests of the 
workers. An employer who was _ unpro- 
gressive in his attitude toward labor found 
that he could handle a company union 
much better than a union organized 
nationally. 


workers 


labor 


The Wagner Bill 

The representatives of 
who set out to form their unions were 
confronted oftentimes by these company 
unions and much confusion has resulted. 
Labor has objected to the company unions, 
saying that they were not free organiza- 
tions of workers such as Section 7-A of the 
NIRA contemplated. Employers replied, 
however, that the company union was a 
union just as much as any other. If the 
men wanted to form a local union without 
taking in outsiders they had a right to 
do so under Section 7-A. Then came the 
question as to whether or not the workers 
in the company unions were really free. 
It was charged that they were dominated 
by the company. Quarrels and strikes en- 
sued. In some plants part of the men were 


organized labor 


organized in company unions and other of 
the employees were organized into national 
unions. There is a question in such cases 
as to which element really represents the 
workers. Most of the companies say that 
they will deal separately with all the 
different groups. Representatives of the 
national unions charge that if a company 
does this it can play one group against 
another and that labor will not have an 
opportunity to speak with a united and 


forceful voice. The American Federation 
of Labor, therefore, urges that in every 
case, a majority of the workers should 


be allowed to speak for all the workers 
in an establishment, and that only one 
group. that having a majority, should be 
recognized. 


Now we come down to the provisions 
of the Wagner bill. It outlaws the com- 
pany unions as they have existed. If this 
bill passes, it will still be lawful for the 
men in any shop to organize as a purely 
local union. They may refuse to codperate 
with national unions if they care to. They 
may refuse to have anything to do with 
the American Federation of Labor, but 
in coming to these they shall 
not be interfered company 
It will be 
bill, for a « 


dec isions 
with by the 
unlawful, under the 
ompany to restrain or coerce 
mployees in the exercise of their rights 
to self-organization. The company itself 
shall not form or assist in the formation 
of any organization. It cannot pay the 
labor organization. No 
discriminate against an em- 


Wagner 


expenses of any 
company may 
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organiza- 
deal 
majority of 


because of 


tion. and the 


his joining an 
must 
chosen by a 


ployee 
company with 
representatives 
its workmen—representatives chosen in a 
free election, held under rules set forth 
by a National Labor Relations Board, for 
which the Wagner bill provides. 

Under this bill, workers are not required 
to join any organization, but they are 
given the privilege to do so, and companies 
are forbidden directly or indirectly from in- 
terfering with the exercise of that privilege. 
It will not be for the company to decide, 
under the Wagner act, whether it will deal 
with a purely local union or with a union 
organized in branches or locals throughout 
the industry. Whether the organization 
shall be independent or associated with the 
American Federation of Labor is a thing 
which the employers will not decide, but 
which the workers themselves shall decide. 
The National Labor Relations Board, which 
is to be set up, will have charge of the 
enforcement of this act. The Board will 
have regional agencies throughout the 
country, but it will review the findings of 
these agencies and will be empowered to 
issue orders forbidding the violations of 
the law. These orders may be reviewed 
by the federal courts. 

Why Encourage Labor? 

But why should the government be so 
much concerned about the right of laborers 
to form themselves into unions? Senator 
Wagner, in a very strong and logical ad- 
dress in support of his bill, 
has a twofold answer to 
this question. In the first 
place, he contends that 
employers have already or- 
ganized and that workers 
cannot protect their inter- 
ests and rights unless they. 
too, have an opportunity 
to organize and present a 
united front. In the sec- 
ond place, he argues that 
it is in the interests of the 
American people generally 
that labor be strong enough 
to demand and secure an 
increasing share of the 
product of industry; in 
other words. that labor 
should be strong enough to 
demand and get higher 
wages. Let us examine these two argu- 
ments. 

Senator Wagner points to the fact that 
business has continued to organize into 
larger and larger units in spite of the 
antitrust laws. “In 1904,” he says, “over 
50 per cent of the manufacturers in the 
United States were small enterprisers. each 
producing less than $20,000 worth of goods 
per year. By 1929, these small enterprisers 
had shrunk in number to 32 per 
cent of the total. During the 
same span of time, producers of 
goods valued at $100,000 or more 
per year rose from 16 per cent 
of the total to 31.5 per cent. And 
while one quarter of the workers in 
America were employed by million 
dollar-a-year concerns in 1904, 
about three-fifths of our workers 
were employed by such concerns 
in 1929.” Senator Wagner argues 
that these highly organized large 
business concerns have been able 
to secure for themselves an in- 
creasing portion of the product 
of industry. They have granted 
to labor a decreasing portion. He 
says that ‘‘the wage earners’ share 
in the product created by manu- 
facturing has declined steadily for 
nearly a century. Standing at 51 
per cent in 1849, it fell to 42 
per cent in 1919 and to 36 
cent in 1933.” He goes on to 
- say that “between 1922 and 1929 
Un the real wages of employees in- 
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—Lewis in Milwaukee JourNAL creased by slightly less than 10 

“SURE, 'LL WORK FOR BOTH SIDES per cent. But during the same 

Will the Wagner bill end violent labor disputes? This iod industrial fits se by 
cartoon won the Pulitzer prize for 1934. period industrial profits rose by 
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86 per cent, while in the shorter span from 
1926 to 1929 dividend payments mounted 
by 104 per cent.” 

Senator Wagner’s point is, of 
that labor has not been in a position to 
earn a sufficiently large share of what has 
been produced. The result is that in the 
midst of national prosperity a large share 
of our people were living miserably. In 
1929 more than 21 per cent of our total 
population had incomes of less than $1,000 
a year. Sixty per cent of our people had 
incomes below $2,000 a year and yet 
$2,000 a year is considered necessary “for 
the basic requirements of health and 


course 


cency.” At the same time “in the highest 
income bracket, one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the families in the United States were 


earning as much as the 42 per cent at the 
bottom.” 

The author of this labor bill then makes 
the argument that not only is this a bad 
thing for the poor people of the nation, 
but for the nation as a whole. Under such 
a form of distribution, the wealthy people 
get too much. They cannot consume all 
that they get. They save their incomes. 
These savings are put into the expansion 
of plants. It goes into increased equipment 
so that production is increased. But the 
masses of people, whose incomes are going 
up very slowly, cannot buy this increasing 
output of goods, and so we have economic 
breakdown. Such is the argument in fa- 


vor of the strengthening of labor unions. 





ROBERT F. WAGNER 


Most of the employers of the nation are 


against the Wagner bill. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce is against 
it. Nearly all business men’s organizations 


oppose it. They believe that it will en- 
courage workers to form unions and to 
make intolerable demands against em- 


ployers—demands which employers, hard- 
put to it to make both ends meet, cannot 
grant. Strikes will follow. Industrial war- 
fare will be encouraged, and recovery 
retarded. 
The Other Side 

The opponents of the Wagner bill do 
not accept the economic reasoning of 
Senator Wagner. They do not agree with 
the theory that prosperity can be main- 
tained only if workers have a larger share 
of the national income. They hold that 
effectively organized and powerful labor 
unions would boost wages unreasonably 
high. that this would increase the cost 
of production, which in turn would cause 
prices to go up. As prices went up, the 
workers, organized into unions, might meet 
the increased cost of living because of their 
higher wages, but farmers, professional 
people, the middle class generally, would 
be worse off and would be able to buy less 
The purchasing power of the nation would 
Demand for goods would 
fall off as prices advanced. There would 
be surpluses. Factories would have to 
curtail production and unemployment and 


not be increased. 


depression would come. 

The detached and disinterested observer 
is likely to conclude that Senator Wagner's 
argument is historically correct. Workers 
during the recent past did not share along 

(Concluded on page 8, column 3) 
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with President Roosevelt very often, so 
when I do, I think I should express my ap- 
preciation ‘for what he does; and I cer- 
tainly want to endorse his stand against 
the bonus. Such demands upon the gov- 
ernment in a time like this are outrageous. 
I think it is a fine thing that the President 
took such a firm stand against a raid upon 
the treasury. 

Mary: I am partly in agreement with 
you. I do believe that the President acted 
wisely in vetoing the Patman bill, but it 
seems to me that you are just a little hard- 
boiled in referring to the bonus demands as 
attempted raids on the treasury. Don't 
you have any sympathy with the effort of 
the men who fought for the country, to re- 
ceive compensation for their services? 

John: If any of the former soldiers 
are in need of help, I say we should give it 
to them, but I oppose a wholesale handing 
out of money to men just because they 
happened to fight in a war. If they were 
wounded or incapacitated, all right, let’s 
help them. But if they are able-bodied 
and have incomes, why should we give 
them money? 

Charles: Would you make the same ar- 
gument about paying interest to bondhold- 
ers? These soldiers gave their time and 
risked their lives for the country during 
the war. Other people didn’t go to war. 
They had money, more money than they 
needed. They made loans to the govern- 
ment. Since then the government has 
been paying them interest on this money 
every year. That forms a large part of 
the total cost of government. Now, would 
you say that you would pay these bond- 
holders the money if they needed it, but 
if they are wealthy, as many of them are, 
you wouldn't pay it? Would you carry 
your argument that far? 

John: No, I wouldn’t. The government 
still has the money which it borrowed. So 
long as it is holding the money, it ought 
to pay interest on it. It is not still holding 
the men. It is not requiring their services, 
so there is no reason that I see why it 
should keep on paying them. 

Charles: But the principle is the same. 
People were paid, and paid well, for the use 
of their money. The soldiers ought to be 
paid, and paid well, for the use of their 
time and the risking of their lives. If any 
is taken away from his home, com- 
pelled to go to a foreign country and fight 
people that he doesn’t know, and risk his 
life and live in dirt and filth and disease 
want a war, then I say we 
ought to pay for it and pay well. If the 
government has money enough to pay the 
bondholders interest on their 
should not hesitate to pay 
went through the hell of war. 


man 


because we 


money, it 
soldiers who 
If it doesn’t 





Representative Wright 


Mery: Here again I find myself on 
middle ground. I agree with you in part, 
Charles, but not wholly. I think that sol- 
diers ought to be paid better for fighting 
than they ever have been paid, but there 
is this much difference in the two cases: 
If the government should quit paying inter- 
est on bonds, bonds would become worth- 
This would ruin banks and insur- 
ance companies as well as individual bond- 
holders. It would cause collapse of our 
entire economic system. It would cause 
suffering and chaos. So I think that we 
must keep on paying the bonds, not neces- 
sarily because it is ideally just to do it, 
but because of the consequences which 
would follow our failing to do it. Iama 
girl and I suppose I am expected not to 
be practical, but in this matter I believe I 
am looking at it from a more practical 
standpoint than you boys are. 

Charles: Well, should we jump to the 
conclusion that the government can’t afford 
to pay this bonus? It amounts to about 
two billion dollars. The Patman bill calls 
for the issuing of money by the treasury 
to pay the two billion dollars. Why can’t 
that be done? 

John: Because it would probably cause 
inflation. Mary has just spoken of the 
danger of stopping payment on bonds. She 
said it would bring about economic chaos. 
Well, inflation would cause chaos, too. 

Charles: How do you know it would 
bring about inflation if the treasury issued 
two billion dollars in greenbacks? I think 
it more likely that it would get us on the 
road to prosperity. The government is 
borrowing money now and is pouring the 
money into the channels of trade. It is en- 
gaging in public building projects. It is go- 
ing to pay out around five billion dollars 
next year. Most ofthis isgoing to labor. The 
workers receiving the money will spend it. 
This will create a demand for goods and 
probably will get us on the road to better 
times. Well, why won’t the same result 
happen if the government, instead of bor- 
rowing the money, prints two billion dol- 
lars and turns it over to the former sol- 
diers? They will spend it and this will 
create greater demand for goods, which in 
turn will increase production and 
more people jobs. 

Mary: 
which is 


less. 


give 


But it is the printing of money 
dangerous. The government 
doesn't add anything to the total amount 
of money when it borrows. It simply 
borrows money from who have it 
and turns it over as wages to those who do 
not have it. That doesn’t produce infla- 
tion. 
Charles: 


those 


Inflation doesn’t come because 
of the existence of money, but because of 
the increased use of 


money. There are 
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A FEW TIELEGRAMS FAVORING THE PATMAN BONUS BILL 


Patman of Texas and Senator Klmer Thomas of Oklahoma examine 


some of the many wires which were sent to Congress. 


serves which are lying idle. When the 
government this money 
or credit not being used and puts it to use 
it is causing more money 
to be used—more credit to 
be used 


borrows some of 


It is placing the 
money in a position so that 
more of it will be spent 
In a way that will tend to 
raise prices. In other words, 
it will tend to lower the 
value of money or, in still 
other words, it will tend to 
bring about inflation. Infla- 
tion of this kind is very 
mild and not harmful, but 
it is what results when the 
government borrows idle 
money and puts it to use. 
If, instead of borrowing idle 
money and putting it to 
use, it prints money and 
puts it to use, the result is 
just the same. It will lead 
to an increase in the spend- 
ing of money. It may lead 
to a rise in prices or in 
other words, to mild infla- 
tion, but that is all. 

John: But there is an- 
other factor in the situation 
which you ignore, Charles, 
and that is the psychological 
factor. When the govern- 
ment starts printing presses to work in or- 
der to pay its bills, it is doing something 
dangerous. That is such an easy way to 
pay bills that it is likely to be continued. 
Everybody knows that. If the government 
can pay the bonus by issuing paper money, 
why not pay for relief in the same way? 
Everyone will be afraid, once the process 
is started, that the government will go op 
with it. 

Charles: Why should people be afraid 
of such a thing? 

John: that is 
ments have always done. 


what govern- 
When they start 
in printing paper money to pay their bills, 
they go on with it until so much money is 
issued that it decreases greatly in value. 
Usually they go on until the money is al- 
most worthless. 


Because 


In other words, they go 
on until they run into dangerous inflation. 
People will be afraid that that will happen. 
If this Patman bill passes they are likely 
to try to get rid of their money before it 
falls in value. Those who have money to 
lend will not lend it. Instead they will 
try to buy some concrete kinds of goods 
which will increase in value if we have in- 
flation. 
Mzry: And suppose that happens. Peo- 
ple will not lend to the government, will 
they? The banks won’t buy bonds any 
more if they think that if they lend money 
to the government they will be paid back 
in money which is worthless. Then if the 
government finds that it cannot 
money more by 
will it get its money? 
and only one. 


borrow 
how 
There is one way 


any selling bonds, 
It will have to go on print- 
ing paper money. Then we will have in- 
flation for sure. 

Charles: You people are “seeing things.” 
The chances are that nothing of the sort 
will happen. The issuing of the new money 
would have just the same results as selling 
so many bonds. You are talking of what 
might conceivably happen. Let’s be real- 
istic and talk about what is likely to hap- 
pen. 

Mary: Well, there is just a little too 
much danger in it for me to want to risk 
it. The danger of inflation is too great 
The harm done by it is so great that we 
shoyld avoid every step toward it. I don’t 
want to be misunderstood. 1 do sympa- 
thize with the veterans who are calling 
for additional payment. 
John on that point at all. 


I don’t agree with 
If I were a vet- 








found in the Patman bill 


Perhaps we can 
find other means of raising money to pay 
the bonus 


HE CAN TAKE IT! 
Homan in McKeesport (Pa.) DAILY News 


Charles: 
ways. 


Of course, we could find other 
We could increase taxes. We could 
levy a higher income tax which would cut 
in on profits of the wealthy. But you 
don’t hear very much talk of that because 
the wealthy have too much _ influence. 
That's the thing that I would like. I would 
raise money for the bonus by increasing 
the taxes, but since that isn’t going to be 
done, then I would do it either by issuing 
more bonds or by printing money. 

Mary: Well, I am not for the Patman 
bill, but I would be willing to raise money 
by taxation to pay the bonus. Then we 
would be rid of that troublesome bonus 
issue which has bothered us for so many 
years, or at least I hope we would. 





‘Something to Think About 











organizations of labor in 
you think these or- 
in order to protect 


1. Are there any 
your community? Do 
ganizations are necessary 
the welfare of workers? 

2. What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of company unions? 

3. How does the nation as a 
when workers are underpaid ? 
suffer if they were overpaid? Do you think 
that strong labor unions will help to bring 
about the most suitable level of wages? How 
does the Wagner bill help the unions? 

4. Describe Commissioner Studebaker’s plan 
for unemployed youth 

5. What, in your opnion, should be the fu- 
ture development of the League of Nations? 

6. What effect may Hitler’s speech before 
the Reichstag have on British foreign policy ? 

7. Do you think that the claim of the vet- 
erans for compensation is as good as is the 
claim of bondholders for interest on the 
money they loaned to the government ? 


whole suffer 
How would it 


8. What are some of the social and eco 
nomic changes which would result from a 
stationary population ? 

REFERENCES: (a) Congress Deals With 
the Labor Problem Congressional Digest, 
April, 1935. (b) On the Labor Front: Wag- 
ner Bill. New Republic, January 30, 1935, 
p. 333 (c) National Labor Law; Wagner 


Industrial Disputes Bill 
1935, p. 265 


Nation, March 6, 
(d) What Next in Europe? Cur 
History, June, 1935, pp. 225-232 (e) 
League Prestige Restored. Fortnightly Review, 
January, 1935, pp. 22-30 
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During the school year, this page was given over to dis- 
cussions correlating past problems in American history with 
present issues and developments. Subjects which are taken 
up chronologically in the study of American history are 
treated here week by week, the effort being made to shou 
wherein the past issues or movements have permanent signifi- 
cance—wherein they furnish a background against which 
present problems may be studied. During the summer we 
are discontinuing that procedure and instead are dealing with 
a number of present-day economic, social, and political 
trends, in each case tracing historical or social backgrounds. 
This week we take up the subject of population changes and 
trends. The factual material upon which the discussion is 
based is derived largely from the study of “The Population of 
the Nation,” by Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, 
in “Recent Social Trends.” 


T IS only recently that students of American economic, 

political, and social conditions have paid much atten- 
tion to the problem of population in the United States. 
Specialists in that field have, of course, made their studies, 
but their work has not com- 
manded widespread interest. 
Lately. however, the possible 
influences of changes in the 
rate of population growth in 
this country have gained wide 
publicity and have been the subject of newspaper comment 
and of private conversations. It is being generally recog- 
nized that many industries. and in fact the whole national 
economy, may be vitally affected if population becomes 
stationary. And it is well known that the rate of popula- 
tion growth is slowing down. 


Wide interest in 
slowing down 
of population 


Throughout its history, America has been a nation of 
rapidly growing population. About 2,500,000 persons lived 
in this country when the Declaration of Independence was 
signed. By the time the Constitution was adopted the 
population had grown to about 4,000,000. At the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, it was more than 5,000,000. 
Fifty vears later it had grown to 23,000,000. At the be- 
ginning of the 20th century, it was 76,000,000; in 1910, 
92,000,000; 1920, 106,000,000; 1930, 122,000.000. At the 
present time it is probably 130,000,000 or a little more. 


But while population numbers are mounting, the rate 
of increase is falling off. The largest gain made in any 
single year was 1923 when the population was increased 
by 2,119,000. Since then, the yearly increase has fallen 
off until in 1931 it amounted to about 875.000. This is a 
smaller number of additions than the country has seen 
since 1910 and is smaller than the increase of almost every 
year since 1870. 

There are two explanations for the falling off in the rate 
of population increase. One is that immigration, which 
has been a considerable factor in the enlargement of Amer- 
ican numbers from the beginning, has now been practically 
abolished. Few immigrants can come and about as many 
are leaving as entering the country, so the total gain from 
immigration is negligible. It seems probable that the anti- 
immigration laws will be continued. The second explana- 
tion is that the birth rate is declining. The death rate is 
also being lowered, but the birth rate is falling faster. As 
a result, it may be expected that increases in population 
will not be as large in the future as they have been in the 
past. It seems likely that the trend of the last few years 
will be continued. Experts, in estimating population 
growth, figure that the population will not be above 134.- 
000,000 in 1940; that it will be between 140,000,000 and 
145.000,000 in 1950, and between 145,000.000 
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Recent Population Trends 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


think that population may become stationary in about 20 
years, when we will have a population of possibly 150,- 
000,000. If our population had continued to grow at the 
same rate that it has grown during most of our history, 
the number in the United States at the year 2000 would 
be around a quarter of a billion. but it is very unlikely 
that such a thing will happen. 


OT only are the population figures interesting with 
N respect to total numbers, but also with respect to 
composition. Naturally the native white population is 
growing more rapidly than the foreign born. This is true 
because the number of foreign- 
ers entering the country was 
drastically cut down a few 
years ago. For a number of 
vears we will have a relatively 
large foreign-born population, 
but the number of foreign born will not increase much, 
so the number in relation to the total population will fall. 
and after a while the total number of foreign born will 
diminish. In 1910, 74.2 per cent of the whole population 
was native white, while in 1930 native whites came to 
77.8 per cent. In 1910, the number of foreign born 
amounted to 14.3 per cent and in 1930 to 10.9 per cent. 
The Negro population is growing at about the same rate 
as the white. In 1910, 10.7 per cent of the population was 
Negro, while in 1930, the percentage was 9.7 per cent. 
In 1910, 0.8 per cent of the population belonged to colored 
races other than Negro, while this percentage by 1930 
had grown to 1.7 per cent, due to heavy immigration from 
Mexico. 


Composition as 
well as number 
shows changes 


While the total population will probably not increase 
much, there will be a heavy growth in certain sections. 
For some time industrial centers have been growing rapidly. 
Large manufacturing cities have been gaining. There has 
been an increase in metropolitan areas while the rural 
regions have been declining in population. The country 
was almost wholly rural in the early days of our national 
history. It was 60 per cent rural at the turn of the cen- 
tury, but in 1930, it was 44 per cent rural. The birth 
rate is higher in the rural areas than in the cities, the 
reason for the slowing down in population growth in the 
rural sections being that young men and women, particu- 
larly women, are leaving the farms because of greater eco- 

ric opportunities in the cities. 

umber of important consequences will flow from the 

ation changes which are under way. For one thing, 
there will be fewer children in the American society of the 
future than there have been in the past. It is estimated 
that in 1940 there will be a million fewer children from 
nine to 16 years of age than there were in 1930. This 
means that there will be an actual decline in the number 
of children of elementary and junior high school ages. 
There will not be a similar decline in the number of young 
people of senior high school and college ages, for the num- 
ber of births was rising up to 1921. The falling off in the 
number of children will apply to children born aiter that 
time—later in the 1920’s. These are the children who will 
be in elementary and junior high schools by 1940. The 
falling off in the number of young people of senior high 
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school and college age will come a little later. This does 
not mean, of course, that there will be a decline in the 
number of persons attending senior high school and col- 
lege. A larger per cent of those of suitable age may at- 
tend the schools than now attend. This may keep attend- 
ance up to or above present levels. 


HEN population falls off. due to declining birth 

rate, and when, as a result, there are fewer children, 
a larger per cent of the population will consist of older 
people. This is particularly true since, through the con- 
quering of diseases, people are 
living to a greater age. In the 
society of the future, therefore, 
there will be fewer children 
and more old people. Perhaps 
this will make society less pro- 
gressive. Older people are inclined to be conservative. 

What will be the effect of checking the population 
growth upon industry? Certain industries will be hurt. 
As population becomes stationary or declines, there will 
be a smaller market for farm products than there would 
be if population increased. The consumption of food is 
not as elastic as is the consumption of certain other things. 
It depends to a greater extent upon the number to be fed. 
Therefore, we cannot expect, in the future, that there will 
be an expanding market for farm products as there has 
been in the past. 

It is possible, however, that the purchasing power of 
people, on the average, may be higher in the future than 
it has been. A relatively small number of people who are 
fairly well off may, accordingly, be able to buy as much 
or more than a large population could if the average eco- 
nomic standard were lower. The authors of the study of 
population contained in “Recent Social Trends” conclude 
that “there are many industries, probably producing the 
majority of all industrial goods, whose growth is largely 
independent of population increase. They could sell their 
product in much greater quantity if the public had the 
money to buy it. To such industries raising the per capita 
purchasing power of the public will be a vastly greater 
concern as population growth is retarded. Making better 
customers of the population at large may require raising 
wages and salaries, which may temporarily reduce profits 
to some extent. But there will be less need to use profits 
for increasing plant capacity until the increased purchas- 
ing power of the bulk of the consumers has offset slower 
population growth. In the future plant expansion should 
be based upon probable increase in the purchasing power 
of the population rather than upon the belief that popu- 
lation growth will soon overtake any expansion which 
available capital makes possible.” 


Changes will 
deeply affect 
American society 





THE WAGNER LABOR BILL 


(Concluded from page 6) 


with manufacturers in the national prosperity. This did 
lead to a shrinking of purchasing power which, in turn, 
brought on the crash. It would undoubtedly be a good 
thing, then, if workers were placed in a position so that 
they could demand just the right amount—not too little 
of the product of industry and not too much. But if they 
were placed in a too dominant position, it is clearly possi- 
ble that they might hog an unduly large share of the prod- 
uct of industry just as employers have done 








and 170,000.000 in 1980. After a while, it is 
likely that the population will cease altogether 
to grow and that it may even decline. Many 
students of population believe that our high 
point will be reached long before 1980. They 
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som Cab Company, the largest in Chicago, has 51. 
operates 20 and the City Cab Company, nine. 
25 cents a mile for every passenger. 


Mexico. 





ments on this policy as follows: 


Africa is better than German expansion in Europe. 





Chicago is the proud possessor of 80 some odd horse-drawn cabs. 
The Chicago Cab Company 
These three companies charge 


Wildest excitement prevails in the region of Grafton, New Mexico. 
are 100 Indians in the vicinity and they have already killed six white men. 
Ranchmen, with their families, are joining together in places of safety. Troops 
have been called out to track down the Indians, who appear to be heading for 


The French newspaper, Temps, puts in a good word for the German colonial 
policy which is being carried out by Prince Bismarck. 


Glimpses of the Past 
Fifty Years Ago This Week 


The Han- 


There 


rest in France. 
many years. 


The newspaper com- ll times. 


“It will provide an outlet for the over-popula- 
tion of Germany and for German trade and enterprise.” ; ’ 
that the Temps adopts this attitude because it feels that German expansion in 


Many observers think 


parent propelling force. 


The well-known fashion magazine, “The Mode,” thinks that this year’s hats, 
with their huge mass of feathers, flowers, and tinsel, are hideous and improper. 
It makes this remark in its last issue: 
gilded roses and golden rosebuds which adorn fashionable headgear they would 
indeed think things had changed. 
were considered sacred to the stage, and it was the very acme of bad taste to 
wear such things in broad daylight.” 


Victor Hugo, world-famous poet, dramatist, and novelist, has been laid to 
His funeral was the most impressive witnessed in France in 
This noted author, who wrote “Les Miserables” and other widely 
heralded works, will likely go down in history as one of the great writers of 
He bequeathed his manuscripts to the French government. 


_An electric railway is being constructed in Philadelphia. 
city will soon be treated to the novel sight of cars running without any ap- 


in the past. Whether it is probable that they 
would be put in such a position if they were 
given the powers which the Wagner bill under- 
takes to give them is a question with which 
conscientious congressmen must wrestle. 








“Could our grandmothers but see the 


In their time gold and tinsel and spangles 








The people of that 














